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ONLY THE DISCIPLINED MIND 
CAN MAINTAIN FREEDOM’ 


You young men and young women of the 
Class of February, 1943, are the fourth class 
to be graduated from Queens College; you are 
also its third war class. Many of your class- 
mates have already taken their places in the 
various theatres of war and in centers of civilian 
defense; you will soon take yours. In the win- 
ter of 1939 you, and your classmates who are 
this evening on the battlefront, were made wel- 
come to Queens College. I told you then that 
our coming to life as the people’s liberal-arts 
college made yet one more impressive answer to 
the challenge hurled at democratie culture. 

Through the eurriculum, of course, but also 
through supplementary and less formal, but 
equally vital, activities, we sought to help you 
make an evaluation of our way of living; more 
than that, we sought to help you see America 
as the achievement of free men in a free society. 
Now fate has decreed that you shall make the 
sacrifices that will preserve this civilization. 
You know that your task will not end with mili- 


1Commencement address to Class of February, 
1943 


Shorter Papers: The Use and Misuse of Radio: 
Charles Side Steinberg. Teacher-Learners in 
Workshops: Chris A. De Young ............... 670 
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By 

PAUL KLAPPER 

PRESIDENT, QUEENS COLLEGE, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 

tary victory. You know that sacrifice, different 
to be sure, but sacrifice nonetheless, will be re- 
quired of you, the builders of the new society. 
You, the young, must pay the price. Your 
understanding, your determination, your cour- 
age, are the currency which will purchase eco- 
nomie abundance and spiritual security for 
yourselves and for the yet unborn. In you, we 
see salvation. You are our hope for tomorrow. 

And there is substance for this hope, for you 
represent the strength born of the discipline 
developed by that peculiarly American institu- 
tion, the liberal-arts college. Its course of study 
must be more than an accumulation of interre- 
lated knowledge. This course of study must 
develop a progression of habits of thinking and 
Facts are, of course, 
But unless, in the 


of socially vital attitudes. 
the basis of our mental life. 
acquiring of these facts, there are developed 
proper mental habits and dynamic social atti- 
tudes, these facts become merely temporary pos- 
sessions of limited meaning. Our educational 
systems have taught too much and expected too 
little. We need minds that really know what 
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they know, minds that are no strangers to the 
severity inherent in learning. Knowledge is 
power only if in its acquisition you develop 
habits of critical inquiry into evidence, habits of 
caution in generalization, habits of application 
of principles to specific instances, habits of veri- 
fieation—in short, the hierarchy of habits of 
creative thinking. Knowledge justifies itself 
only by the habits and attitudes it nurtures to 
reasonable maturity. 

I call you, then, young men and young women, 
the instruments of social salvation because of 
my conviction that that salvation can be attained 
only by the disciplined mind and the disciplined 
spirit. Minds that are disciplined do not act 
by imposed codes nor are they carried away by 
mischievously conceived slogans. They see, erys- 
tal clear, that our way of life shuns imposed 
leadership and requires instead a leadership that 
is reasonably diffused and always responsible to 
the ultimate source of its authority—the people. 
Ours is a civilization that derives its strength 
and spirit from disciplined minds that have both 
independence and the courage to sustain that 
independence. The liberal-arts college, through 
its dedication to the discipline of the mind be- 
comes a source of enduring strength in a demo- 
eratie society. It recognizes that the words 
discipline and disciple stem from the same root. 
And a disciple is one who has subordinated 
himself to an idea, who is an uncompromising 
devotee to an ideal. Only the disciplined can 
retain freedom; the undisciplined lose their free- 
dom to the ruthless or in their own purposeless 
living. 

These disciplines, valuable in peacetime, be- 
come immediately applicable in the stress of 
war. During the past two years, the armed 
forees have, from time to time, indicated the 
academie achievements and the character traits 
which they expect of the young officer. Except 
for the highly specialized branches of the ser- 
vices, the requirements are the most commonly 
anticipated outeomes of liberal-arts education. 

As disciplined young men and young women, 


chee oo” 
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you recognize today, more profoundly than ever 
before, that national loyalty is not inconsistent 
with a deep world concern. Whatever does not 
serve the best interests of all mankind does 
not serve us well as a nation. That was always 
true, but never as clearly perceived as in our 
day when communication between points, how- 
ever distant, is practically instantaneous and 
distance itself has lost its single dimension. We 
must think of our national problems in relation 
to the problems of all nations. Humani nihil 
a me alienum puto—nothing of human signifi- 
cance is foreign to me—applies to nations as 
well as to individuals. An oriental chauvinistie 
nationalism touches every home in Ameriea to- 
day and has already bereaved many of them. A 
self-appointed Austrian Messiah, frustrated in 
his small-art ambitions, plunges mankind into 
the most devastating war of all times. To be 
sure, the primary causes of this world upheaval 
run deep. But the immediate causes, though 
physically distant, change the current of our 
lives. What happens-to the English, the French, 
the Chinese, or the Russians gives direction and 
color to our day-by-day living. We must not, 
and we cannot, impose our ways on them, but 
we cannot dissociate ourselves from the sources 
of their tragedies or the fountains of their abun- 
dance. 

Any other attitude toward civilized societies 
paralyzes that will to brotherhood without which 
there is no will to universal peace. The League 
of Nations failed because there was no real will 
to world peace among the contracting nations; 
because the separate national welfares were not 
related to the welfare of mankind; because 
national thinking, lacking discipline, was highly 
insularized and bred selfishness and a trouble- 
making sense of superiority. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” That was never 
a question. It was an evasive answer to a direct 
question. May we never be guilty of the arro- 
gance of those who regard themselves as their 
brothers’ keepers. “Am J my brother’s keeper?” 
No! J am my brother’s brother. 





“MY PART IN THIS WAR” 
THE above caption is the attractive title of a 
book for high-school pupils that is not only 


timely and important, not only officially au- 
thentic in respect of information, but also 
clearly, forcefully, and interestingly written 
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and amply illustrated by the use of pictures 
and graphs carefully selected to drive home the 
truths that the book seeks to implant in the 
adolescent mind. It makes no mere flag-wav- 
ing appeal to the emotions of youth and yet it 
can hardly fail to inspire youth with the en- 
lightened that the 
which it is addressed needs now—and will need 


patriotism generation to 
even more when, in a few short years, it be- 
comes the nation’s dominant generation. 

The book has been prepared and published 
under the sponsorship of the Consumer Edu- 
eation Study of the National 
Secondary School Principals, a department of 
the NEA. 


the primary emphasis is upon the economic 


Association of 
Consistently with this sponsorship, 


changes necessitated by the war and the prob- 
lems that these changes have brought into high 
relief. “We must have a wartime economy in 
That purpose is central, 
The steps 


order to win the war. 
first, last, and always.” (Page 15.) 
that have been taken to transform a peacetime 
economy into a wartime economy, especially in 
the field of production, are summarized tersely, 
but with due recognition of their impressive 
magnitude and of the dramatic efficiency with 
which they have been carried out in so amaz- 
ingly short a time. “The peaceful and relatively 
painless fulfillment of this task is as glorious 
a chapter as any in our history. By our under- 
standing and support, each of us has shared in 
the writing of this chapter.” (Page 33.) 

The longest and perhaps the most significant 
chapter of the book, “Keeping Our Economie 
System in Good Working Order,” lays its chief 
emphasis upon the dangers of inflation and the 
counteracting of these dangers through price 
control, rent control, emergency taxation, per- 
sonal economy and war savings, income stabili- 
zation, credit control, rationing, national conser- 
vation, and (with especial stress) consumer con- 
servation. Each of these is treated in clarifying 
detail. “The fight for economic stabilization is 
never won onee for all. It is a continuing battle 
that calls for alertness from every citizen, and 
the willingness to work together.” (Page 77.) 

The book concludes with seventeen suggestions 
on “What You Can Do.” Appendices include a 
brief annotated list of supplementary readings, 
and problems and activities for each of the 
chapters. 
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Thomas H. Briggs, director of the Consumer 
Edueation Study, has supervised the prepara- 
tion of the book. It has been written chiefly by 
Marcus Rosenblum, of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and Fred T. Wilhelms, assistant 
director of the study, on the basis of an outline 
formulated, with the advice of J. Paul Leonard, 
of Stanford University, by Ellis H. Hartford, 
of the University of Kentucky, and “reviewed 
by teachers in a number of high schools and by 
experts secured by Walter D. Cocking, director 
of the Edueational Services Branch, OPA, and 
by the Department of the Treasury.” It may 
be obtained from the office of the study, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C., at 
25 cents a copy with liberal discounts for quan- 
ity orders. 

Although addressed specifically to high-school 
pupils the book would be a valuable study guide 
for adult-education groups. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE CLASSICS IN 
WARTIME EDUCATION 

AGAIN replying to the attack on the classical 
languages by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, NEA, the American Classical League has 
just published a leaflet, “Why Latin and Greek 
Should Not Be Discontinued in Our Schools.” 
Opinions explicitly or implicitly unfavorable to 
the proposals of the commission are quoted from 
such prominent laymen as Wendell L. Willkie, 
Wiley Rutledge, associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court, John Kieran, Dorothy Thompson, 
Walter Lippmann, Albert Einstein, J. Edgar 
Hoover, and Vice President Henry A. Wallace. 
Also quoted are the views of members of the 
commission who were not present at meetings 
preliminary to the publication of the commis- 
sion’s pronouncement. Among the latter, that 
of George D. Stoddard has especial significance 
in view of the support drawn by opponents of 
the classies from the alleged findings of investi- 
gations in a field of research in which Dr. Stod- 
dard is recognized as a highly competent author- 
ity—psychology : 

Certainly it is clear that a knowledge of Latin 
will facilitate further learning in the Romance lan- 
guages. Similarly the classical languages can be 
defended as basic to a thorough understanding of 
English. I criticism has 


stemmed from earlier attempts to teach Latin or 


suppose most of the 
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Greck as ‘‘dead languages.’’ As they live in our 
knowledge of English or in cur understanding of 


ancient cultures, they sustain the highest values. 

Copies of the leaflet may be obtained from the 
headquarters of the American Classical League, 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), 10 for 
10) cents. B. L. Ullman, protessor of Latin, 
the University of Chicago, is president of the 
league; Clyde Pharr, professor of Latin, Van- 
derbilt University, is secretary-treasurer. 

The News-Letter of Indiana University issues 
each year a special number addressed to the 798 
teachers of Latin in the Indiana high schools. 
The number for April, 1943, contains the follow- 
ing interesting report under the title, “Latin for 


Our Legions”: 


Noland Norgaard, war correspondent writing 
from an American air base in North Africa, says 
that thousands of American soldiers in North 
\frica are wishing they had dug more deeply into 
Latin and ancient history, for it is difficult to get 
anywhere near the front lines without running 
across relies of the great empire which spread over 


They 


find antiaircraft emplacements built of old Roman 


this portion of North Africa centuries ago. 


Latin phrases or 
The 


desert landseape is enlivened with old Roman arches 


building stones inscribed with 


bearing the portraits of Roman emperors. 


and amphitheaters. The troops, digging trenches, 
turn up ancient Roman coins and other relics. Even 
‘*the wallows’’ in which the soldiers bathe are in 
reality ancient Roman baths. 

Only those who have studied Latin and ancient 
history realize that Carthage was near the site of 
modern Tunis and that Rome and Carthage fought 


for the control of the Mediterranean in this very 


theater of war. The important Roman city of 
Thevesta is the little French and Arab town, 
Tebessa, about which conflict has been raging. 


Sousse, which figures in the news columns almost 
daily, will be of interest to the students of Vergil, 
for here was found the famous ancient mosaic por- 
trait of Vergil. And at nearby El Djem may be 
seen an immense amphitheater built for the use of 
the Roman veterans stationed there in the third 
century A. D. 

The spirit of Cato’s ‘‘Carthago delenda est’’ 
again animates the legions of the New World as 
they advance toward Carthage’s neighbor—the city 


of Tunis. 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE 
LOWER SCHOOLS 


How seriously is the war affecting the work 


of the lower schools? The Researeh Division of 
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the NEA has attempted to answer this question 
by comparing statistically the situation in 1942- 
43 with that of 1941-42 as sampled by reports 
from more than 1,000 public-school systems. 
Few of the differences noted could be char- 
acterized as either spectacular or particularly 
alarming. Elementary-school enrollments have 
continued the gradual decline which began as 
early as 1930, and which is clearly traceable to 
the general and gradual decrease in the birth- 
rate—a trend which may be halted or even con- 
ceivably reversed in the decade following the 
war. High-school enrollments fell five per cent 
between December, 1941, and December, 1942. 
This is apparently the first significant drop in 
aggregate secondary-school enrollment since the 
first 


school” a 


faint beginnings of the “universal high 


half-century ago. The curve of 
growth had been showing signs of flattening out 
even before 1941, however, in part as a conse- 
quence of the decline in elementary-school en- 
rollments. Wartime opportunities for the em- 
ployment of boys and girls at relative high 
wages probably account for the five-per-cent loss 
reported this year. 

Perhaps more significant than these decreases 
in enrollments is the report that “greater tran- 
siency is indicated by a 20-per-cent increase in 
the number of pupils ‘new to the system.’ ” 
“Mobility of population” has been a normal (in 
comparison with other countries, a highly ab- 
normal) feature of American life since pioneer 
Speaking generally, the American people 
How seriously this handi- 


days. 
will not “stay put.” 
caps the efficiency of school systems throughout 
the country has been revealed in a few school- 
survey reports, although most of these have 
overlooked this important phenomenon. The 
dominant theory of American education, which 
lies back of the interpretations of data and the 
recommendations of most of the survey reports, 
has emphasized programs and policies that are 
so inconsistent with the stubborn facts of popu- 
lation-mobility as to suggest that the theorists 
expect every child born into an American family 
to live throughout his or her life in the same 
community. Yet nearly twenty years ago a 
careful and extended study of the problem 
found that fewer than one third of the children 
of a large state remained in the same community 
through the first eight years of their schooling, 
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that more than one fourth made four or more 
moves from one community to another during 
these same formative years, and that retardation 
was notably more frequent among the “mobile” 
children than among the “sessile” children. 
Other studies of conditions in single cities con- 
firm these findings. Yet educational theory has 
stood four-square against any suggestion that 
would encourage the slightest measure of uni- 
formity in curriculum requirements, whether as 
a basis for the “community of culture” so clearly 
essential to a democratic society or as a means 
of protecting children whose parents are so in- 
considerate as to move from place to place while 
their offspring are in school. (But, as the pres- 
ent writer has said on more than one oceasion, 
“Why think either of society or of children when 
you have an educational theory to ‘put across’ ?”’) 

The “greater transiency ... indicated by a 
20-per-cent increase in the number of pupils 
‘new to the system’ ” is due undoubtedly to the 
spurt given to population-mobility by the devel- 
opment of war industries. It may serve to bring 
into sharp foeus a handicap that both eduea- 
tional theory and school administration should 
have recognized and taken steps to counteract 
a long time ago. 

The report of the Research Section lists by 
frequency of mention the following factors that 
have interfered to some extent with the work of 
the lower schools during the past year: rapid 
turnover in teaching staff; teacher shortages; 
unavoidable interruptions; lack of equipment 
and supplies; excessive teaching loads; financial 
problems; overcrowded school buildings. 

Because some of the above remarks are radi- 
cally heterodox, this piece must, of course, be 


initialed.—W. C. B. 


THE EDUCATIONAL APPROACH TO 
OUR SLAVIC ALLY 

INTEREST in Russia looms large as the war 
continues to reveal the strength and stability 
of the USSR and to shout the stern necessity 
of understanding the language, culture, and 
characteristics of the people when postwar 
negotiations are entered upon by the United 
Nations. ; 

Foreseeing this inescapable responsibility, 
Cornell University will undertake, as announced 
by Edmund E. Day, president, two concurrent 
programs; namely, the now regular 24-week 
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study of the Russian language under the spon- 
sorship of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and a 16-week (July 5—October 23) 
intensive study of contemporary Russian eivili- 
zation. The latter will consist of five full-length 
courses and 13 weekly workshop seminars “eov- 
ering various aspects of life in the Soviet 
Union” and will be open to students from all 
parts of the country. The main courses will 
deal with (1) social institutions and life, (2) 
literature and culture, (3) the history of Russia, 
(4) government and international relations, and 
(5) economic theory and its applications. 
Ernest J. Simmons, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Slavie languages and director of the 
project, stressed the fact that these courses will 
be “valuable not only to undergraduates but to 
men and women in government agencies, in in- 
dustry, in the armed services, and in education.” 
As an experiment in becoming acquainted with 
a foreign country, he believes that the program 
may become a model for future educational 
curricula. 

The new program will be staffed by “outstand- 
ing authorities on different aspects of present 
day Russia who have had first-hand contact with 
the life and people.” Among them are: Sir 
Bernard Pares, formerly professor of Russian 
history and director, School of Slavonie and 
East European Studies, University of London; 
AleS Hrdli¢ka, curator of anthropology, Smith- 
sonian Institution; John 'N. Hazard, Division of 
Soviet Supply, Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration; Ernest C. Ropes, Russian specialist, 
U. S. Department of Commerce; Henry E. 
Sigerist, director, Institute of the History of 
Medicine, the Johns Hopkins University; Sam- 
uel H. Cross, professor of Slavie Languages 
and Literatures, Harvard University; Henry 
H. Ware, economie analyst, U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce; Albert Rhys Williams, lecturer, 
who lived in Russia for ten years, and Dr. 


Simmons. 


EDUCATION VERSUS PROHIBITION 

A SIX-WEEK summer session at a School of 
Alcohol Studies, to be held at Yale University, 
will substitute the educational for the legislative 
approach to the problem of alecoholism—*“the 
first formal school of its kind in the academic 
history of the United States.” The purpose of 
the school is to train community leaders who 


oP 


' 
' 
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will be able to combat aleoholism through a sci- 
BE. M. 
Jellinek, of the Yale Laboratory of Applied 
Physiology, will direct the school, which is not 


entifie understanding of its consequences. 


sponsored by any organization outside the uni- 
versity. “The co-operation of religious and edu- 
cational bodies has been obtained, however, to 
facilitate the educational program.” Among 


these are the National Edueation Association 
and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. The course, which is expected to 


draw some 75 teachers, probation officers, 
clergymen, and others from different sections of 
the country, will consist of lectures and labora- 
tory demonstrations “planned within the frame- 


work of eight major subjects”: 


(1) physiological aspects; (2) alcohol and traffic ; 
(3) personality, constitution, and aleohol; (4) sta- 
tistics of the alcohol problem; (5) social measures 
in the prevention of inebriety; (6) legislative con- 
trols of the aleoholie beverage trade; and (7) re- 
ligion and the prevention and treatment of alco- 


holism, 


Among the lecturers will be Dwight Anderson, 
director, Public Relations, Medical Society of 
the State of New York; Ralph S. Banay, lee- 
turer in criminal psychopathology, College of 
Medicine, New York University; Edward B. 
Dunford, attorney at law, Washington (D. C.); 
the Reverend Seward Hiltner, executive secre- 
tary, Commission on Religion and Health, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America; 
Nolan D. C. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 


Lewis, professor of psychiatry, 


University; Anne Roe, secretary, Physiological 
Section, New York Academy of Sciences; and 
William 
mous. 


A NEW BRAND OF CO-OPERATION 


For the first time in the history of education, 


Wilson, direetor, Alcoholics Anony- 


according to E. George Payne, dean, School of 
Education, New York University, “‘a eo-opera- 
tive arrangement has been made between a State 
Board of Edueation and a privately adminis- 
tered institution.” The agreement to which he 
referred and which has been signed by Alonzo 
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Grace, Connecticut Commissioner of Education, 
and Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor, New 
York University, will permit students holding 
bachelor’s degrees to do nearly half of the grad- 
uate work required for the master’s degree at 
any of the four Connecticut state teachers col- 
leges (New Haven, New Britain, Danbury, Wil- 
limantic) and the rest at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Edueation. Explaining the agree- 
ment, Dean Payne said: 

[It] will offer an opportunity to strengthen the 
entire teaching facilities in our neighboring state. 
The plan will save the four teachers colleges the 
necessity of spending large sums of money in de- 
veloping programs of graduate work and at the 
same time supplement the graduate instruction of 
the university with the services of specialists in cer- 
tain fields represented in these colleges. 

By making graduate instruction more easily ac- 
eessible to all parts of Connecticut, the plan will 
make it more economical for teachers to meet gen- 
erally rising standards for certification throughout 
Also, sinee the degrees will be granted 
from New York University, there is assurance that 


the country. 


credits can be transferred to other graduate schools 

approved by the Association of American Univer- 

sities. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FELLOWSHIPS 

THE University of Chicago is now receiving 
from both men and women applications for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica fellowships, according 
to an announcement by Robert M. Hutchins, 
president. Thirty fellowships may be awarded, 
sarrying grants as liberal as $1,000 to $2,000, 
depending upon qualifications and service ren- 
dered, in the following fields: anthropology, 
archaeology, art, astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
economies, education, geography, geology, his- 
tory, home economies, law, literature, mathe- 
maties, medicine, philosophy, physics, psychol- 
ogy, and religion. 

The Britannica fellows will be expected to con- 
tribute approximately one third of their time in 
assisting the university faculty committees in pro- 
viding editorial advice and consultation in the con- 
revision of the Encyclopaedia 


tinuous annual 


Britannica. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Russet Coe, vice-president and financial 


secretary, and Jay B. MacGregor, dean, Cornell 
College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), have been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trustees to administer 
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the college until a president can be appointed 
to succeed the late John B. Magee, whose death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 17. 


Curis A. De Young, head of the department 
of education, Illinois State Normal University 
(Normal), will sueceed H. H. Schroeder as dean 
of the university upon the latter’s retirement, 
August 31. Victor M. Houston, associate pro- 
fessor of education, will sueceed Dr. De Young. 
Among other changes in staff are the following: 
Anna L. Keaton, assistant dean of women, has 
succeeded Lillian O. Barton as dean of women. 
Miss Barton resigned because of ill health. 
Francis W. Hibler, associate professor of psy- 
chology, will succeed Harvey A. Peterson as 
head of the department when the latter retires 
this fall. 
M. Barger, assistant professor of physical sci- 
ence; Alma H. Hamilton, assistant professor of 
the teaching of English; and Rachel Merrill 
Cooper, director of university health service. 


Other retirements are those of Thomas 


JAMES ArTHUR Dawson and Sou Liprzin 
have been appointed heads of the department 
of biology and the department of German, re 
spectively, City College, New York. Dr. Daw- 
son has been on the staff of the college since 
1929; Dr. Liptzin, since 1923. 


E. M. Ivy, principal of the demonstration 
school, Mississippi Southern College (Hatties- 
burg), has sueceeded H. D. Pickens as director 
of teacher training and superintendent of the 
school. Dr. Pickens resigned recently “to enter 
the race for state superintendent of education.” 


CuarLes H. Sampson, headmaster, Hunting- 
ton School (Boston), has been appointed to a 
professorship at Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), 
in connection with the Navy V-12 program, 
which will start, July 1. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER DONALD A. GREEN, 
assistant professor of naval science and tactics, 
Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), will be the 
commanding officer of the Navy V-12 training 
program opening at Colgate University (Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.), July 1. 

Rosen J. MAASKE, president, Eastern Oregon 
College of Education (La Grande), has sent to 
ScHooL AND Society the following list of recent 
appointments which have been made because of 
the enlarged “instructional program for a de- 
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tachment of Army Air Corps students”: John 
Westover, Robert Amende, Guy D. MeGrath, 
Raymond Wochner, and Donnell Hunt, to the 
department of physics; Jessie P. Cary, Carl L. 
Kligel, James V. Blake, and Clyde E. Reeder, 
mathematies; Edwin J. Westerman and William 
G. Ruppert, history; Joseph F. Danckert, geog- 
raphy; Charles J. Thurmond, English; Kenneth 
W. Hickenbottom, medical first Len J. 
Suckling and Donald T. Coates, physieal edu- 
cation; Frederick B. Stevens, civil air regula- 


aid; 


tions; and Garnet F. Monck, business manager. 


AMONG members of the staff of Louisiana 
State University who recently received promo- 
tions are the following: in the College of Agri- 
culture, Hazel Baker and Susanne Thompson 
have been advanced to professorships, and 
Martha Hollinger and Dorothy Moschette, to 
associate professorships, division of home eco- 
nomics; in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
T. A. Kirby, English, R. J. Harris, government, 
and E. H. Lott, sociology, to professorships, 
J. T. Krumpelmann, German, L. B. Lucky, so- 
cial science, and I. D. George, zoology, to asso- 
ciate professorships; in the College of Com- 
merce, H. M. Norton, secretarial science, to a 
professorship; in the College of Edueation, 
George Deer, to an associate professorship, and 
Grace Bailey, Mabel Collette, May Lee Denham, 
Margaret Healey, Mary Loup, Lillian Oleson, 
and C. J. Thayer, to assistant professorships; 
in the Library School, Norris McClellan, to an 


assistant professorship. 


THE following persons were recently pro- 
moted to full professorships at West Virginia 
State College (Institute): Fannin S. Belcher, 
drama; Herman G. Canady, psychology and 
philosophy; Paul J. and William J. 
L. Wallace, chemistry; Thomas E. Posey, eco- 
nomies; and Grace I. Woodson, education. 
“This is the first time promotions to full pro- 
fessorships have been made under the college’s 
new criteria for evaluating faculty members,” 
states Harry W. Greene, chairman, Personnel 
Committee, in a letter to SCHOOL AND Society, 
June 3. 


Moore 


LIONEL LANDRY, assistant professor of Ro- 
mance languages, Providence (R. I.) College, is 
on leave of absence to teach English at the In- 
stituto Cultural, Bogota, Colombia. Dr. Landry 
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was appointed by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Henry Barone, of The Citadel (Charleston, 
S. C.), has been appointed assistant professor 


of mathematics, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Tue following persons will conduct special 
courses at the Whittier (Calif.) College Insti- 
tute, July 7-17: Peter F. Drucker, professor of 


political economy, Bennington (Vt.) College; 
Arthur EK. Morgan, Keith lecturer, Antioch Col- 
lege (Yellow Springs, Ohio) ; Howard W. Thur- 
man, professor of Christian Theology, Howard 
University (Washington, D. C.); and Haridas 


Mazumdar, native of and specialist on India. 


JORGE BaAsaAprRE, professor of history and li- 
Marcos 


Peru), has been appointed visiting professor 


brarian, Wniversity of San (Lima, 


ff Latin-American history, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for the summer session, July 7—August 13. 
Professor Basadre will direct graduate study 
in the university’s first course in Spanish col- 
onial administration. 

HARVEY GATES TOWNSEND, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy, University of Oregon, 
and F. 


katchewan, have been appointed visiting pro- 


M. Quance, of the University of Sas- 


fessors for the summer session, June 28—August 


13, University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 


HavuGeN, professor of Seandinavian 


University of Wisconsin, will direet 


EIN AR 
languages, 


the annual institute of the Linguistie Society 


of America to be held at the university, June 


21-July 30. Postgraduate and_ postdoctorate 


courses in Indo-European, Hittite, Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Germanic, Celtic, Slavie, Scandi- 
navian, Semitic, Oriental, and Romance lan- 


ruages will be offered. 

Devereux C. JOSEPHS, financial vice-president 
in charge of investment, Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, has been elected to succeed 
Henry James as president of the association. 
Mr. James has asked to be relieved of his ad- 
ministrative duties but will continue as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. 

FRANK BALDWIN JEWETT, chairman of the 
Board, Bell Laboratories, Ine. (New York City), 
and Stephen F. Voorhees, architect, New York 
City, have been elected “charter” members of the 
Board of Trustees of Princeton University, ae- 
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cording to an announcement by Harold W. 
Dodds, president of the university, June 6. 


J. P. Rrrenovr, director of health service, the 
Pennsylvania State College, and vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Association, has been 
elected director-at-large of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

Burritt C. HARRINGTON, senior supervisor in 
the Bureau of Adult Education, New York State 
Education Department, has been appointed edu- 
cation specialist, U. S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. The post will give Dr. Harrington “an 
opportunity to effect a closer relationship among 
that service, public schools, and civie organiza- 
tions working with aliens and other foreign- 
born adults.” 


Roy O. Bostrom, director of secondary edu- 
cation, North Dakota State Department of 
Public Instruction, was appointed in March as 
co-ordinator between the Army Air Corps and 
the Northwest Airlines, Billings, Mont. W. L. 
Jacobson, superintendent of schools, New Salem 
(N. D.), will sueceed Mr. Bostrom at the close 


of the school year. 


ALBERT I. SPANTON, dean (1913-38), College 
of Liberal Arts, University of Akron (Ohio), 
and (since 1905) professor of English, retired 
June 1. A Spanton Memorial Library Fund is 
being raised among alumni and faculty of the 
university to create a library for the department 
of English. 

LypiA ELIzaABETH FROTSCHER, head of the de- 
partment of German, Newcomb College, Tulane 
University, has resigned. Miss Frotscher began 
her work with the college in 1910. 

ADOLPHINE B. Ernst, associate professor of 
German, University of Wisconsin, has retired 
after twenty-nine years of service. Miss Ernst 
plans to continue “research studies, begun at the 
university, in certain phases of the early settle- 
ment of Wisconsin by Old World immigrants, a 
project sponsored by the Carl Schurz Founda- 
tion, Philadelphia.” 


ALBERT B. MEREDITH, whose retirement from 
the School of Education, New York University, 
was reported in ScHoou AND Society, February 
22, 1941, retired, June 1, as administrative as- 
sistant to George D. Stoddard, New York State 
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Commissioner of Education. Until January 1, 
1943, Dr. Meredith had served as co-ordinator 
of civilian-defense training for the state. From 
1920-30, he was Commissioner of Education for 
Connecticut, and from 1930-41, he had served 
as head of the department of administration and 
supervision and chairman of the graduate divi- 
sion, New York University. 


Recent Deaths 


JoHN Woopswwe Rircuiz, former professor 
of biology, College of William and Mary (Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.), succumbed to a heart attack, 
May 29, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Ritchie had served as instructor in biology 
(1899-1900), Maryville (Tenn.) College; with 
the Bureau of Education in the Philippine Is- 
lands (1902-04); and as professor of biology 
(1905-19), College of William and Mary. From 
1915-29, he was the science editor for the World 
Book Company. 

Cora M. Forsom, who retired in 1922 after 
having taught at Hampton Institute (Va.) for 
forty-two years, died, June 1, in her eighty- 
During her service at the institute 
At one time she 


eighth year. 
she taught Latin and Greek. 
learned the Sioux language and established an 
Indian museum in Hampton containing more 
than 6,000 exhibits. 


FRANK CLYDE Brown, controller and head of 
the department of English, Duke University, 
died, June 2, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Brown had been a member of the staff of the 
university since 1909. 

REUBEN VEERIN GUNN, professor of agricul- 
tural State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science (East Lan- 
sing), died, June 2, at the age of fifty-five 
vears. Professor Gunn had taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (1914-18) and Oregon 
State College (1918-23) before going to Mich- 
igan State College (1927) as extension econo- 
He was only recently appointed to the 


economics, Michigan 


mist. 
professorship. 

DonaLp CLIvE Stuart, professor emeritus of 
dramatic art, Princeton University, died, June 2, 
at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Stuart had 
served the university from 1906 until his retire- 
ment (1941) as instructor in modern languages 
(1906-11), assistant professor of modern lan- 
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guages (1911-18), and professor of dramatie 
art, 1918-41. 


JOSHUA BAKER SIMPSON, last surviving mem- 
ber of the original faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary (Richmond, Va.), who had taught an- 
cient languages for fifty-two years until his re- 
tirement last fall, died, June 2, at the age of 


eighty-one years. 


WESLEY PILuspury FLINT, chief entomologist, 
Experiment Station, University of Illinois, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, June 3. Professor 
Flint, who was sixty years old at the time of his 
death, was the oldest member, in point of ser- 
vice, of the Illinois State Natural History Sur- 
vey, having served with this organization since 
1907. He had been a member of the staff of the 
university since 1919. 


J. CRAMER HupsoN, assistant professor of 
physics, Tufts College, and research associate in 
physics, Harvard University, died, June 3, at 


the age of forty-six years. 


FREDERICK WESLEY HiINpbs, dean, College of 
Dentistry, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), 
died, June 4, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. 
Hinds had served the university since 1926 and 


in the deanship since 1928. 


Marion A. Ames, professor of chemistry and 
chairman of the division of natural sciences, 
Elmira (N. Y.) College, died, June 4. Dr. 
Ames, who was forty-four years old at the time 
of her death, had joined the staff of the college 
in 1931. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS MaGIE, emeritus Henry pro- 
fessor of physics, Princeton University, died, 
June 6, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 
Magie joined the staff of the university in 1879 
as assistant and instructor in physics and became 
assistant professor (1885) and Henry professor 
(1890), a post that he held until his retirement, 
1929. He also served as dean of the faculty, 


1912-25. 


ARTHUR WILLIS GOODSPEED, professor emer- 
itus- of physies, University of Pennsylvania, 
died, June 6, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Goodspeed had served the university from 1884 
until his retirement (1931) as assistant in phys- 
ies (1884-85), instruetor (1885-89), assistant 
professor (1889-1904), and professor, 1904-31. 
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CLAUDE S. CHAPPELEAR, superintendent of 
schools, Ottawa (Ill.), died, June 7, at the age 


of forty-nine years. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ASA L. SINGLETON, super- 
intendent, Manlius (N. Y.) School, died, June 7, 
at the age of sixty-six years. General Singleton, 
who was on leave of absence from the school at 
the time of his death, had aecepted the superin- 
tendency upon his retirement (1940) from the 


Army. 


Coming Events 

THE Special Libraries Association will hold 
a Three-Day Wartime Conference at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, June 22-24. 
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Other Items of Interest 

THE first institution outside the United States 
to adopt the University of Chicago’s new college 
plan, as announced by Clarence Faust, dean, 
College of the University of Chicago, is the 
University of Puerto Rico, which will inaug- 
urate “a modified form” of the Chicago plan 
next fall. Carlos Garcia, head, biology depart- 
ment, University of Puerto Rico, said that it 
was not expedient to adopt the plan in full be- 
cause Puerto Rican children enter school at the 
age of four, “so that a high-school junior is 
only thirteen or fourteen years old,” which is 
too early for a student to “begin the Chicago 
program for the bachelor’s degree.” The plan, 
therefore, will be taken over “as applying to 
the initial stage of college life.” 


Shorter Papers... 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF RADIO 

For almost two decades radio has been the 
greatest potential educational force in American 
life. No other medium has more direct contact 
with the people. No other medium reaches so 
many of the people at the same time. That the 
government is not blind to the educational value 
of radio is seen by the increasing demands it 
is making on radio time for war-information 
broadeasts, for bond sales, for the whys and 
wherefores of sugar and gasoline rationing. 
The Axis countries, of course, have long seized 
upon radio and have shown how broadeasts ean 
educate the people for vicious ends, as well as 
for good ones. 

But the unfortunate fact about American 
radio is that it has been only a potential edu- 
cational foree. Edueationally, American radio 
still suffers from arrested development. It has 
never realized its magnificent promise, because 
broadcasters and sponsors have tried to avoid 
the admission that radio is both an educational 
medium and a key industry. Reealling their 
own “school learning” with distaste, they believe 
that people will not take kindly to “educational” 
broadeasts. 

This objection would probably be valid if 
radio tried to educate in a formal sense. Few 
educators believe that educational radio pro- 
grams are intended to replace the rubric of the 
classroom or that radio ean do a better job than 


the teacher, but practically every educator is 
convineed that home listening is of tremendous 
educational value, not only for students, but for 
the entire listening public. No educator claims 
that radio should try to take the place of the 
school or college, but it ean, and should, illumi- 
nate the more formal work of the classroom by 
bringing a wealth of supplementary knowledge 
and culture into every American home. The 
ideal of democratie government has always been 
the widest dissemination of knowledge, the de- 
sire to let the people know; the available instru- 
ment by which this dissemination ean be achieved 
has not been fully utilized. 

I questioned almost five hundred students 
recently about the use of radio in their homes. 
What did they and their families think of it 
as an educational force? What was their reac- 
tion to the average broadeast? To what sort 
of programs did they listen? 

Virtually every student admitted that only 
news broadcasts and comedians keep him or his 
family riveted to the loudspeaker—and many of 
them found the newspaper more informative 
than the radio. Many did listen to certain of 
the “educational” broadcasts, but they pointed 
out that these programs not only failed to edu- 
cate; they frequently failed to entertain. Radio 
has not realized its important function, say the 
students. It has not provided intelligently con- 
ceived and planned educational programs, nor 
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provided those that will stimulate the interest 
and imagination of the listener. 

It should be significant to broadeasters, and to 
sponsors, that this judgment comes from a rep- 
resentative body of secondary-school and college 
students—the adult listeners of tomorrow. 

The simple truth is that, although radio has 
unlimited educational possibilities, it has made 
only sporadic attempts to utilize its facilities for 
educational purposes. Yet, broadeasters main- 
tain that radio has two primary obligations to 
the American people. It must edueate. And it 
must entertain. But when they distinguish be- 
tween education and entertainment, they imply 
that educational broadeasts cannot be entertain- 
ing. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Nor are sponsors correct in their belief that 
educational programs do not interest audiences. 
The response to the various forums and many 
of the better quiz programs, for example, indi- 
cates the enthusiasm audiences show for a pro- 
gram that is both intelligently conceived and 
entertaining. The sponsor is wrong in his con- 
viction that only a movie comie ean sell soap. 
If unfunny commercials, repeated week after 
week, will sell a product, what reason is there 
to believe that a program which is both edu- 
cational and entertaining will not do at least 
as well? 

The Federal 
points out that radio is obligated to aet “in the 
and necessity.” 


Communications Commission 


publie interest, convenience, 
This means simply that radio must educate. 
And radio can educate, without the slightest 
danger to its commercial interests. Stripped 
as it is of the distractions of the stage and 
sereen, radio offers the most direct connection 
between the voice of the artist and the mind 
of the listener. It is the most nearly perfect 
medium for the expression of ideas. 

Most broadeasting companies have an educa- 
tional or a public-service division, but this is 
usually the stepchild of the program depart- 
ment and serves largely as window dressing. 
The educational director of one of the largest 
networks admitted that his department was 
hamstrung. Sponsors were afraid of using pro- 
grams which smacked even faintly of education 
or “culture.” And since broadcasters were sub- 
servient to sponsors and to their advertising 
companies, programs of real value were con- 
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stantly being shelved in favor of large commer- 
cials or “soap operas.” 

Many broadeasters place the blame for the 
failure of educational radio on the edueators in 
our schools and colleges. Edueators, they claim, 
are not interested in radio. Fortunately, the 
broadeaster is in error, for there is an ever-in 
creasing group of well-trained young educators 
who are highly enthusiastic over the possibilities 
of radio. Almost a thousand schools and col- 
leges maintain broadeasting units. The newer 
schools are equipped with a public-address sys 
tem. Both the high schools and colleges offer 
courses in script writing. 

Apart from the formal value of such work, 
the result is a critical attitude toward radio 
programs and a demand for higher standards 
of entertainment. But the broadeasters and the 
sponsors have lacked the vision or the courage 
to replace the tedious crop of variety programs 
and soap operas with programs of lasting edu 
cational merit. 

The broadcaster, sponsor, and educator should 
develop such programs in the public interest 
Radio as a cultural force will play a large part 
in remaking the world after the war. In but a 
few seconds its voice sweeps away international 
boundaries, brings the peoples of all the world 
into active unity. It is the one means of reach 
ing all the people in the spirit of true Demoe 
racy. 

Frank MeNinch, former chairman of the FCC, 
declared that radio frequencies belong to all the 
people. Therefore, the people must be served 
by programs that are “informative, educational, 
Nor 1s 


It does 


entertaining, or now and then all three 

this inconsistent with a reasonable profit 
deny “any right to make such a profit at the ex 
pense of the quality of the service rendered.” 


The majority of listeners may be uneducated, 


but they are capable of being educated. What 
is radio doing to raise their cultural level? 
Broadeasters fail to realize that the average 


mind has the power to grow and mature under 
the appropriate stimulus. 

Today, in a moment of dire crisis, large num 
bers of Americans need to be educated in the 
epic of America. The recent Bill of Rights Day 
broadcast is a superb, but isolated, example of 
the kind of program that is vitally significant, 


moving, and entertaining. American history, 
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however, is not enough. There is a need for 
better understanding between one part of the 
country and another. Few realize the tremen- 
dous gulf in ideas and ideals that separates such 
widely disparate sections as Boston and Tennes- 
see, Michigan and Missouri. There is a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to make history, geography, 
science, anthropology come alive over the air. 
There is a formidable job to be done in edu- 
cating the people in preventive medicine, first 
aid, hygiene. A fifteen-minute broadcast on 
meteorology can be entertaining if it is pre- 
sented with dramatic impact and imagination. 
What radio needs at this time is the kind of 
dynamic popularization of knowledge that Van 
Loon brought to the people in his “Geography” 
and other books. 

In a world where the restrictions of wartime 
living have brought about a resurgence of read- 
ing, radio has made only sporadic attempts to 
make books the friends of the public. Certainly 
material of this kind is at least as vital as re- 
hashed versions of motion pictures that many 
people have seen in the local theatres. If radio 
presented a program called “You'll Find It in 
Books” with the intention of proving to listeners 
that any topic under the sun can be found in an 
interesting book, this would be an educational 
service of the first magnitude. What is more, 
radio would gain. People who stay at home to 
read books will stay at home to listen to broad- 
casts about books, among other programs. 

There is still much to be accomplished, par- 
ticularly in time of war, in the way of general 
educational programs for the whole listening 
public. The most direct medium of general edu- 
cation in the world has not worked out a specific 
program of adult education that would give di- 
rection to the haphazard procedures prevailing 
at present. Radio education is ripe for an adult- 
education plan that will bring a continuity of 
knowledge in all fields to the listener. 

And there is, finally, a very specific need in 
the interest of developing a critical standard of 
taste in the listening public; namely, honest 
newspaper criticism of radio broadeasts. A 
movie, play, or book of inferior quality is 
quickly denounced by reviewers. The healthiest 
sign of progress for radio would be the assign- 
ment of responsible radio critics on the part 
of the newspapers. Their function would not 
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be gossip, but serious criticism of radio broad- 
easts. 

It is high time that the broadeaster realized 
that his responsibility to the public does not end 
with news broadcasts. The representative opin- 
ion of five hundred high-school and college stu- 
dents indicates that the networks are alienating 
a great audience for American radio. There is 
enthusiasm for radio study and for script writ- 
ing. But the emphasis on radio as solely a busi- 
ness enterprise has proved a stumbling block to 
its educational progress. 

Edueation is still radio’s stepchild, when it 
should be the most important objective of this 
natural cultural medium. Because radio belongs 
to all the people, it has an obligation to all the 
people. And that obligation is to stimulate their 
thought and imagination, and to raise their cul- 
tural level, not to patronize them in the interests 
of commerce. 

CHARLES SIDE STEINBERG 

EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


TEACHER-LEARNERS IN WORKSHOPS 
THE more one teaches the more one sees the 

need for more learning. The teacher-learner 

says with Tennyson: 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 


Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


An old proverb pithily poses this paradox: “The 
greater the diameter of light, the greater the cir- 
cumference of darkness.” A teacher must grow 
if the pupils are to develop into well-integrating 


persons. Teaching as a profession will advance 
as long as the individual teacher continues to 
progress. 

One of the best means of promoting the 
growth of both pupils and teachers is the work- 
shop pattern in teacher education. It combines 
the resources of the preservice and in-service 
agencies of teacher education—the teacher-edu- 
cating institution and the public-school system. 

The workshop is eclectic in techniques, utiliz- 
ing a wide variety of teaching-learning proce- 
dures. It is essentially a problem approach 
where the teacher gives himself a practical as- 
signment to work on under the guidance of spe- 
cialists. It is a project, activity, or unit which 
will help pupils in a specifie school situation. 
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It is a socialized procedure where the college 
instructors, the resource persons, and the school 
teachers join talents in a co-operative enterprise 
for the benefit of society. It stresses the pains- 
taking labor of the laboratory technique and 
emphasizes the practicalness of the shop. In 
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fine, a workshop in teacher education means 
motivated teacher-learners at work in a shop. 


Curis A. De Youne 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
NorMAL 





GUIDEPOSTS TO THE TOWERS OF 
LEARNING 
Public Relations for Higher Education. By 
Stewart Harrat. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1942. xii+292 pp. $3.00. 


In interpreting higher education for the pub- 
lic the author has sought to draw upon funda- 
mental philosophies in higher education. He 
has taken broad illustrations from the normal 
academic life in typical colleges and universities. 
This book provides administrators and faculty 
members with an organized body of information 
concerning public relations. The book is writ- 
ten in the easy flowing style that is characteristic 
of a successful newspaper editor. 

The functions of the publicity office have been 
sufficiently emphasized to reveal their impor- 
tance to the layman. In “Cause for Alarm,” 
the author treats a number of obstacles which 
prevent a clear understanding and an easy 
working knowledge between the university life 
and the public. He discusses these problems 
and offers suggestions as to how these problems 
may be minimized. In spite of all the criticism 
for or against a lack of understanding of the 
college or university problems by the publie, 
there is some cause for alarm about educational 
offices which are not understood by the public. 

In the treatment of “Guideposts to Goodwill,” 
five principal factors characterize the program: 
that it should be (1) desirable, (2) attainable, 
(3) definite, (4) understandable, and (5) con- 
tinuous. These factors are discussed and the 
discussion is accompanied by a chart which 
shows how these attributes fit into a well-devel- 
oped public-relations plan. 

One division of the book deals largely with 
problems and techniques of publicity and the 
interpretation of higher education for the public, 
while the other division emphasizes the place 
of the individual. In the latter division are such 


chapters as “Interview with Success,” “Alumni 
Also Serve,” “People’s University,” “The Pro- 
fessor Comes Across,” “Prexy Is a Superman,” 
and “Strangers within Our Gates.” 

In addition to a very careful treatment of the 
human factor in each of these chapters, ample 
documentation serves the reader with a guide to 
valuable references. The author has drawn on 
a wide source of information for the prepara- 
tion of this book and it will be of service to 
every college official, since every administrator 
is a public-relations officer in the restricted 
sense of the word. 

The value of speaking engagements, radio, 
and publications is treated in this interesting 
document. At the conclusion there is an excel- 
lent bibliography organized under appropriate 
headings. The book is also indexed. 

Both content and style make for easy and 
profitable reading. No doubt this book will 
serve as a ready reference for many college offi- 
cials concerned with problems of public rela- 
tions. 

Davin ANDREW WEAVER 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 

Waco, TEXAS 


INSIDE INFORMATION ON 
TELEVISION 


4000 Years of Television. By Ricnarp W. Hus- 
BELL. xvit+ 256 pp. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1942. $2.25. 


Mr. Hvusse.t knows television from the inside 
and was a successful “telecaster” until activity 
in that field was recently suspended because of 
the war emergency. His book was written for 
the layman without unnecessary technicalities 
and in a very lively style. On that account, it 
would be excellent reading for young people in 
whose world television is going to be a common- 
place—but a commonplace that will deeply affect 
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the quality of their living. Educators have gen- 
erally failed to prepare children for adult lives 
in which motion pictures and radio are environ- 
mental factors of great influence. Perhaps we 


shall have the foresight to do better with tele- 
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vision. Mr. Hubbell’s book is an excellent tool 
for the purpose. 
LyMAN Bryson 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
CoLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Societies and Meetings... 





WAR-FITNESS CONFERENCE 


TWELVE hundred leaders in physical and 
health education closed a four-day National 
War Fitness Conference in Cincinnati, Friday, 
April 16. Held as a wartime substitute for 
the 48th annual convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, a department of the NEA, the con- 
ference brought together physicians, nurses, 
physical educators, supervisors of recreation, 
psychiatrists, dieticians, athletic directors, den- 
tal hygienists, and other specialists in fields 
particularly devoted to the development of 
sound health and physical skills. 

Service uniforms of Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard lent color to the meeting, ac- 
tivities of which were trimmed to wartime pro- 
portions and character as representatives of the 
armed forces joined educators in discussing the 
problems of pre-induction training for the mili- 
tary and auxiliary services. On the programs, 
prepared under the direction of Jay B. Nash, 
New York University, president of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, appeared among others Lieutenant 
Colonel Bernard Bierman, U. S. Marine Corps; 
Colonel L. G. Rowntree, chief of the medical 
division of the Selective Service system; Colonel 
Theodore P. Bank, chief of athletics and recre- 
ation, special service division of the U. S. Army; 
Commander J. F. Luten, U. 8. Navy; Major 
Howard Rusk, Army Air Surgeon’s Office; 
Lieutenant Commander Willis O. Hunter, Bu- 
reau of Navigation, U. 8. Navy; Lieutenant 
Donna Niles of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps; Lieutenant Jennie Turnbull, Women’s 
Reserve, U. S. Navy; and Lieutenant Com- 
mander E. D. Mitchell, department of physical 
training, Eighth Naval District, New Orleans. 
Associated with the service officers were mem- 
bers of civilian advisory units responsible for 
aid to Army and Navy in matters of physical 


training. Among the latter was James E. Pix- 
lee, chief consultant, physical training, Army 
Air Forces. 

Messages urging more effective attention to 
the physical education of youth and expressing 
appreciation for the efforts of the National 
War Fitness Conference toward that objective 
were received by President Jay B. Nash from 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. MeNutt, 
Brigadier General F. H. Osborn, director spe- 
cial service division of the Army; Rear Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, U. S. N., chief of Navy per- 
sonnel; Commander T. J. Hamilton, division of 
aviation training, U. 8. N.; Eddie Rickenbacker; 
and others. 

Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, chief of Selec- 
tive Service medical division, came to the confer- 
ence to report the recently compiled facts re- 
garding physical fitness of men examined in the 
draft. “We are accustomed,” he said, “to re- 
gard ourselves as a healthy, vigorous nation— 
full of rugged young men in the pink of phys- 
ical condition. But what are the facts? They 
are disappointing. .. . In the first 2,000,000 men 
examined, 1,000,000 were rejected for physical 
and mental defects or educational deficiencies. 
When these figures were first presented, they 
met with general skepticism. However, a second 
survey, including the next 1,000,000 men, con- 
firmed in every respect the lack of health and 
physical fitness as revealed in original figures. 

“,.. The number classified IV-F, or unfit for 
any form of military duty, is in excess of two 
and a half millions and is approaching the three- 
million mark. These figures speak for them- 
selves. Under no stretch of the imagination 
can they be taken as indicative of satisfactory 
health and physical fitness among our regis- 
trants.” 

Colonel Rowntree emphasized the superior 
physical equipment of the younger men. At 45 
years, the nation over, only four out of 20 men 
ean qualify. The rejection rate nationally for 
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all men examined has never dropped to less than 
30 per cent, “and now is definitely on an up- 
ward trend.” 

Diseases of the eye, according to Colonel 
Rowntree, head the percentage table in disquali- 
fying handicaps to service. Mental deficiencies 
rate second. In a breakdown of the leading 
causes of rejection by race among the 18-19-year 
registrants, disqualifying eye conditions were 
still responsible for the largest percentage of 
rejectees in the white race. Mental disease still 
ranked second. Among Negroes, however, edu- 
cational deficiencies led all of the other disquali- 
fying factors with 12.2-per-cent rejections. 
Syphilis came next with 11-per-cent rejections; 
inadequate vision has been responsible for less 
than 2 per cent of the rejections among Negroes. 
“The lack of education,” said Colonel Rowntree, 
“and the prevalence of venereal diseases in the 
Negroes, is a challenge to the country as a 
whole.” 

Many of the sessions of the conference were 
devoted to the pre-induction training of high- 
school youth. To those responsible for this 
training, Colonel Rowntree appealed as follows: 

“Many young men are entering the army to- 
day totally unprepared for military life. It 
takes weeks to bring them into the physical con- 
dition necessary for military training. This 
means weeks of wasted time and effort which 
could be avoided, if every young man now in 
high school would engage in physical activities.” 

Differences in opinion regarding the effective- 
ness of calisthenics and free play as types of 
preparation for physical fitness, which have 
long characterized the discussions of physical 
educators, were not lacking at the conference. 
Colonel Theodore P. Bank made a strong indict- 
ment of the programs in the high schools and 
colleges, protesting that “. . . physical educa- 
tion through play must be discarded and a more 
rugged program substituted. ... It is with a 
great deal of satisfaction that I read of the 
more rugged programs of physical training that 
are now being inaugurated in our schools and 
colleges. I am convinced that such programs 
will be instrumental in saving countless lives 
after these students are inducted into the ser- 
vices. In addition, by sending us young men 
who are already physically fit, it will expedite 
the process of indoctrinating them with basic 
tactical knowledge and techniques.” 
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Colonel Bank cautioned “that military drill 
should not be substituted for any part of the 
physical-conditioning program. Of the two, the 
physical-conditioning program is the more im- 
portant in high school. The Army can prob- 
ably accomplish more in a few weeks of mili- 
tary drill after we get the boys than the schools 
can in a semester or a whole year.” 

Recognizing the increased emphasis that war- 
time programs of fitness are imposing upon 
regimented exercise, the association issued the 
following statement on physical fitness for 
senior high school, college, and university men: 
“There is no desire or tendency on the part of 
organized physical education to abandon em- 
phasis on ‘competitive games, sports, and com- 
bat activities.’ On the contrary, emphasis is on 
enlarging opportunities in the basic instruec- 
tional or after-school periods to as nearly as 
possible the point of universality. Participa- 
tion in swimming and ‘rugged team and indi- 
vidual games and track and field activities’ is 
essential.” 

Comments on the effectiveness of the school 
physiecal-education program were by no means 
all disparaging. The officer material drawn 
from the membership of the association into 
the armed forces and auxiliary services, the 
service-leadership qualities of former athletes 
and of graduates of the programs of physical 
education in the colleges and universities, and 
the rapidity with which many youths are ad- 
justing to the heavy demands of service training 
and action at the front were offered as evidence 
that the ideals and practices of physical edu- 
cation are sound. Colonel Rowntree com- 
mended the rapid improvement in present-day 
state health programs, mentioning especially 
that of New York. U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, described the 
successful beginnings now being made in the 
physical-fitness program outlined for the High 
School Victory Corps. Both he and Colonel 
Rowntree were forced to adjust their conven- 
tion participation to the schedule of a Con- 
gressional hearing where they appeared in be- 
half of federal financial aid to the fitness pro- 
gram of the High School Victory Corps. 

Resolutions of the National War Fitness Con- 
ference included a request directed to the ap- 
propriate agencies that “those engaged in con- 
ducting physical-fitness programs in educational 
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institutions be classified as serving in an ‘essen- 
tial occupation.’ ” 

Federal financial support to schools was en- 
dorsed and the services of members of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation were offered in programs 
of rehabilitating men who are being rejected 
for military service. 

August H. Pritzlaff, director of Physical Edu- 
eation, Chicago Public Schools, chosen in 1942 
president-elect, became president of the asso- 
ciation upon the adjournment of the conven- 
tion. Other officers chosen for 1943-44 in- 
elude: H. H. Walker, professor of health edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, vice-president 
for health; Ruth Evans, supervisor of physical 
education, Springfield (Mass.) Schools, vice- 
president for physical education; Louis Bur- 
nett, M.D., director of health and physical edu- 
eation, Baltimore (Md.) public-school system, 
vice-president for recreation. William L. 
Hughes, professor of health, physical education 
and recreation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was chosen president-elect, and will 
automatically become president of the organi- 
zation in 1944-45. N. P. Neilson, Washington, 
D. C., was re-elected executive-secretary. 
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Coss, LovIsE STAPLES. A Study of the Functions 
of Physical Education in Higher Education. Pp. 
x+176. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1943. $1.85. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 
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Cross, E. A., DororHy DAKIN, and HELEN J. HAn- 
LON (compilers). Literature—A Series of An- 
thologies, Book 2. Pp. xii+625. Illustrated. 
Maemilian. 1943. $2.20. § 
6 
Cross, E. A., and ExvizaABeTH LEHR (compilers). 
Literature—A Series of Anthologies, Book 1. 
Pp. xii+627. Illustrated. Maemillan. 1943. 
$2.40. e 
Cross, E. A., FLORENCE M. MEYER, and EMMa L. 
REPPERT (compilers). Literature—A Series of 
Anthologies, Book 3. Pp. x+694. Illustrated. 
Maemillan. 1943. $2.32. 
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This series is designed not only to fulfill the require- 
ments of literary excellence but to supplement and 
enrich secondary-school =e and make more 
significant “the art of living in today’s world.” 
es 
DELANEY, ELEANOR C. Latin America—A Source 
Book of Instructional Materials (Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, No. 6). Pp. viii+ 67. 
Illustrated. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1943. 60¢. 
This book purports to acquaint the teacher with the 
background necessary to an understanding of the 
many-sided phases of life of the Latin Americans. 
Materials and activities for the instruction of chil- 
dren are suggested. e 
FLIMLIN, GEORGE E. (compiler). Science—Audio- 
Visual and Teaching Aids. Pp. 43. Mimeo- 
graphed. New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair. 1943. 75¢. 


List for students and alumni of the college and for 
librarians of New Jersey public schools. 


HEIL, EDWARD WILLIAM. Consumer Training 
(American Youth Series edited by Thomas H. 
Briggs). Pp. xii+584. Illustrated. Mac- 
millan, 1943. $2.72. 


As with all books of this series, the present volume 
has two purposes : namely, (1) to teach young people 
a better way to engage in the “common activities” 
of life and (2) to show them that there are more 
worthy and stimulating uses for their time and 
talent than the common run of youthful activities 
offers. e 


Hoover, HERBERT, and HuGH GIBSON. 
lems. of Lasting Peace (revised). 
Doubleday, Doran. 1943. $2.00. 
The authors of this book approach its theme from 
the standpoint of “historical analysis’ and on the 
basis of their findings endeavor to pave the way for 
a peace plan that wiil not collapse from its own 
inherent defects. e 


MOTHERWELL, HirAM. Rebuilding Europe—After 
Victory (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 81). Pp. 
32. Illustrated. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 1943. 
10¢. 

To avoid panic at the close of the war, this pamphlet 
considers the conditions, attitudes, and policies upon 
which the voters of this country should be informed 
if they are to make an intelligent contribution to the 
rehabilitation of Europe. 

e 

RoBerTSs, HOLLAND D., WALTER V. KAULFERS, and 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER (editors). English for 
Social Living (MeGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion). Pp. xiii+366. McGraw-Hill. 1943. 
$3.50. 

This book, designed as a practical aid to high-school 
teachers of foreign languages, English, and social 
studies, comprises reports from 23 “representative” 
teachers who, for three years, conducted their class- 
room programs under the auspices of the Stanford 
Language Arts Investigation. 

e 

WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and M. AURILLA 

Woop. Requirements for Certification of Teach- 
ers and Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges. Unpaged. 
Mimeographed. The University of Chicago Press. 
1943. $2.00. 
This “annual digest” of certification regulations in 
the various states is intended for the use of all 
agencies “dealing with the preparation and employ- 
ment of teachers and school administrators.” 
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Pp. ix + 303. 
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